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JOHN R. M’LEAN REPORTED TO 
HAVE BOUGHT INTO THE 
PROPERTY. 


Cincinnati Enquirer Proprietor Admits Ac- 
quiring an Interest, But Denies That He 
Has Secured Control—Story Current at 
Washington That He Purchased a Half 
Interest on a Valuation of $1,250,000. 
Efforts at First to Keep the Matter 
Quiet—Mr. McLean’s Financial Interests 
in Washington. 


It was reported last Tuesday in sev- 
eral newspapers that John R. McLean, 
owner of the Cincinnati Enquirer, had 
practically completed arrangements by 
which he was to secure a large interest 
in the Washington Post. Rumor had it 
that he was to purchase the holdings of 
Mrs. Beriah Wilkins, widow of the late 
owner of the Post, and those of one of 
her sons. John Wilkins, another son, 
was to retain a substantial interest in 
the paper. 

Mrs. Wilkins arrived in New York last 
Tuesday from Europe, and went at once 
to the Waldorf-Astoria, where her son 
John Wilkins had been stopping for sev- 
eral days awaiting her arrival. When 
asked by arepresentative of Tur Epiror 
AND PostisHer on Tuesday afternoon 
for information concerning the reported 
sale of the Post, Mrs. Wilkins emphati- 
cally denied that there was any truth in 
the story. 

‘‘T cannot understand such a report,”’ 
said Mrs. Wilkins. ‘‘ However, it is suf- 
ficient to say that there is absolutely 
nothing in it.” 

It is said that Mr. McLean has fora 
long time been trying to secure an inter- 
est in the property. 

When he was asked on Monday if he 
had bought the Post, Mr. McLean said: 
‘‘So they’re saying that about me, are 
they? That's about the only thing they 
haven’t said, except that I’ve sold the 
dear old Cincinnati Enquirer. No,I don’t 
care to say anythingaboutthe Washing- 
ton Post matter at all.” 

A dispatch from Washington on Tues- 
day night, however, said that Mr. 
McLean had admitted during the day 
that he had bought an interest in the 
Post, though he denied it was a control- 
ing interest. The dispatch said it was 
stated on good authorityin Washington 
that Mr. McLean had bought a half 
interest in the paper on the basis ofa 
valuation of $1,250,000. Mr. McLean 
has large financial interests in Washing- 
ton street car lines and banks, and is 
practically the owner of the Washington 
Gas Light Company. 


Topeka Capital on Monday. 

The Topeka Capital on Oct. 2 began 
the publication of a regular Monday 
morning edition and henceforth will ap- 
pear every day in the year. The Capital 
has from time to time issued on Monday 
when events justified it, but this is the 
first time a Kansas paper has undertaken 
the publication of a seven-day-a- week 
newspaper. [t is another evidence of 
the enterprising methods that have been 
followed on that paper ever since Arthur 
Capper became its publisher, 
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TRUE AMERICAN CHANGES. | THE TIMES DIED HARD. 


H. B. Reiley Succeeds the Late Joseph| But After One Final Struggle Is Ap- 


L. Naar as Editor. | parently Content to Stay Dead. 


H. B. Reiley, who for five years has, After announcing that its issue of Sun- 
been connected with the editorial de-| day, Sept. 24, would be its last, the 
partment of the Trenton (N. J.) True| Minneapolis Times came out on Monday 
American, has been made editor-in-chief | morning of last week with anemergency 
of the paper, taking the place left vacant | edition, hastily gotten up, in which it 
by the death of Joseph L. Naar. Mr. | expressed its unwillingness to die. The 
Reiley will continue to have supervision | cause of this temporary resuscitation 
over the news department in addition! was the dissatisfaction of the bond- 
to his new duties as editorial writer. holders with the terms of capitulation. 
Before going to the True American, Mr. | No emergency issue appeared on the fol- 
Reiley was editor and manager of a lowing morning, however, and after a 
newspaper at Carbondale, Ps.,and later | Ponanoice representative anncanced 
Yr newspaper work in Hartleburg and/ that there was little prospect of litiga- 
Altoona. — ; : ; : tion, The St. Paul Dispatch, in recount- 

Calvin Shipe will remain as city editor | ing the mix-up, said: 
of the True American, and J. G. Preston | “The sticking pointhas been the guar- 
will be made telegraph editor. Harry | anty of the bonds which, until the bond- 
K. Naar will continue as secreta'y and | holders forced the issue, was somewhat 
treasurer of the True American Publish- | vague and unsatisfactory. 
ing Company, and will have charge of| “The holders insisted upon a cash 
the business management of the paper.| settlement or a guaranty by Thomas 
Francis B. Lee, who had charge of the | Lowry, and the announcement that liti- 
editorial page during Mc. Naar’s illness, | gation is improbable indicates that one 
will resume the practise of law. | of these concessions has been granted. 

PERE INT LO | “In the meantime the Times plant is 
New Pennsylvania Paper. | harder to break into than the Bank of 

The Lancaster (Pa.) Semi-Weekly | England, and the Associated Press ser- 
News began publication on Oct. 4. | vice for that paper reposes unedited on a 
Charles T. Connors is editor, and J.M | filing hook in the Associated Press 
Riddle, Jr., is business manager. office.”’ 
























































































é 5 Cents A Copy. 
SEEK NEW LIBEL LAW 


PENNSYLVANIA EDITORS ORGAN- 
IZE A PRESS LEAGUE WITH’ 
THAT END IN VIEW. 


Plan Provides for Personal Work Among 
Candidates for the Legislature—Subsid- 
iary County Leagues Also to Be Organ- 
ized to Help Along the Good Cause. 
Officers Include Some of the Most 
Prominent Newspaper Men the 
Keystone State—It Was a Great Meet- 
ing at Pittsburg. 


in 


At the gathering of newspaper men in 
Pittsburg last week, occasioned by the 
meeting of the Pennsylvania State Edi- 
torial Association, there was formed on 
Sept. 27 a new organization to be known 
as the Press League of Pennsylvania, 
the purpose of whioh willbe the securing 
of a new libel law, one that will deal 
fairly and justly with the interests of the 
newspapers of the State of Pennsylvania. 

Two years ago the State Editorial 
Association appointed a special commit- 
tee, with Dietrick Lamade, of the Wil- 
liamsport Grit,-as chairman, to secure, if 
possible, some relief for the newspapers 
from the drastic libel law that had just 
been passed. The new organization, the 
Press League of Pennsylvania, is the 
direct outcome of the untiring efforts of 
this committee. It provides for a per- 
sonal campaign among editors and pub- 
lishers, and it is expected as aresult that 
Pennsylvania will soon have a libel law 
which will compare favorably with the 
later laws of other States. 

The plan of operation is to employ a 
general secretary, who will visit each 
county in the State and organize the 
newspapers therein into county leagues. 
In counties where an organization 
already exists an effort will be made to 
have it undertake the work to be done. 
Such local organizations are to see to it 
that the men who are nominated and 
elected from their districts will be favor- 
able to a new and fair libel law. In this 
work it is expected to accomplish more 
by the personal efforts of the newspaper 
men than through publicity in their 
newspapers. 

The State League will be composed of 
representativesfrom county leagues, two 
or more delegates to be appointed from 
each county. The officers of the State 
League are to take up the general work 
of preparing a suitable libel bill and to 
look after its passage by the next Legis- 
lature. In this way it is expected that 
the combined efforts of all the newspaper 
men will be utilized to greatest advan- 
tage, each one being called upon to doa 
share of the work. With such complete 
organization it is expected that the de- 
sired results will be secured. 

The general secretary, or organizer, is 
to work under the direction of the prest- 
dent and executive committee, and will, 
in connection with his work of organ- 
ization, conduct an information bureau, 
provide literature pertaining to the 
work, and issue once a month a bul- 
letin showing the progrese being made 
and giving such information as may be 
of interest to the members of the League 
throughout the State, in order that all 
may be keptin touch with the progress 
of che work. 





The officers of theState League elected 
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at Pittsburg are as follows: President, 
Charles Emory Smith, Philadelphia 
Press; first vice-president, C. A. Rook, 
Pitteburg Dispatch; second vice-presi- 
dent, Dietrick Lamade, Williamsport 
Grit; treasurer, A. Nevin Pomeroy, 
Chambersburg Repository; recording 
secretary, H. B. Cochran, Lancaster 
Examiner. Executive committee—A. J. 
Barr, Pittsburg Post; P. C. Boyle, Oil 
City Derrick; John E. Barrett, Scranton 
Truth; B. F. Meyers, Harrisburg Star- 
Independent; W. L. McLean, Philadel- 
phia Bulletin. 

Interest in the thirty-third annual con- 
vention of the Pennsylvania State Edi- 
torial Association centered in the bril- 
liant banquet held on Wednesday evening 
of last week at the Hotel Schenley, Pitte- 
burg. There were 352 delegates of the 
association and almost one hundred of 
the most prominent men and women of 
Pittsburg present at the dinner. 

When the guests were seated news- 
boys rushed into the banquet hall crying, 
‘Extra, all the latest news,” and pro- 
ceeded to distribute pamphlets bearing 
fac-similes of the front page of every 
Pittsburg newspaper. The pamphlets 
were printed on regulation news stock 


and contained the program, the list of | 


speakers and the menu. They were 
carried away by guests as souvenirs of 
the happy occasion. Whilethenewsboys 
were busy distributing their wares the 
orchestrastruck up a popular air and the 
ice was broken for an evening of rare 
entertainment. 

There was no effort to provide special 
places for the guests, the seats at the 
table of honor being the only ones 
reserved. Among those at this table 
were A. Nevin Pomeroy, of the Chambers- 
burg Repository, president of the asso- 
ciation; Charles Emory Smith, editor of 
the Philadelphia Press; R. P. Habgood, 
of the Bradford Star, secretary of the 
association; C. A. Rook, of the Pittsburg 
Dispatch; George S. Oliver, of the Ga- 
zette; Joseph T. Nevin, of the Leader; 
A. J. Barr, of the Post; Arthur G. Bur- 
goyne, of the Leader: James Francis 
Burke, E. J. Lioyd, I. E. Hirsch, George 
L. Holliday, J. W. Wardrop, Hon. John 
Dalzell, John G. Stephenson, Jr., John 
H. Jones, J. E. Joos, D. L. Gillespie, 
Hon. William Flinn, and Stephen Stone, 
Esq. 

James W. Wardrop, secretary of the 
Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. made the opening address and 
introduced Congressman James Francis 
Burke, of Pittsburg, as toastmaster. 
Congressman Burke paid an eloquent 
tribute to the press. In part, he said: 

CONGRESSMAN BURKE'S TRIBUTE. 

“In the mind of the thoughtful reader 
the two distinct duties of the daily press 
are to present in its news columns a true 
picture of the world as it is, and in its 
editorial columns a perfect picture of the 
world as it should be. 

“Thus teaching by the force of both 
precept and example you fulfill your 
function and constantly impress the 
world with the fact that the sin of 
to-day means the shame of to-morrow; 
that the industry of the present means 
the independence of the future, and that 
if our coming harvest would be happi- 
ness, we should busy ourselves to-day 
sowing the golden grains of good. 

“Such being our estimate of your 
mission we readily appreciate the sound 
reason upon which rests those broad and 
generous privileges with which the press 
has been invested by the American 
people. 

‘Without fear and without favor you 
may turn the searchlight of truth upon 
the high and lowly in public and private 
places and reveal as aresult not only the 
good that men are doing but also the 
evil that is being wrought by those who 
are saints in the sunlight but sinners in 
the shadow. 

“Being thus perched upon a pedestal 
of power akin to that of judgeand juror, 
from which you may exalt and execrate 





at will, the people insist for the mainte- 
nance of your efficiency that you be given 
the widest latitude of liberty, while at 
the same time they look for protection 
against the abuse of that power not so 
much to legislative enactments as to 
that high sense of integrity and respon- 
sibility which should govern broad- 
gauged and honorable men in the faith- 
ful performance of a public duty. 

“Individual wrongs are not to be 
rectified by the wholesale punishment of 
a profession and he who attempts to 
muzzle all because of the folly of the one, 
is apt, indeed, to be severely bitten in the 
attempt. Truth nevershunned the light 
of day and an honest man never feared 
publicity. On the other hand a lie neve: 
found a logical or comfortable lodging 
place in the columns of a well regulated 
newspaper. 

**We would have youencourage, there- 
fore, at all times by your example the 
utmost care and conservatism in every 
department of journalism, but with the 
same zeal we bid you resist with 
every God-given faculty you possess the 
slightest encroachment upon those pow- 
ers in the intelligent exercise of which 
the newspaper has become the most 
vigilant guardian of our liberties and 
institutions. 

“Slight as theencroachment may seem 
at first, we must not forget that the p-e- 
cedent of to-day becomes the established 
law of to-morrow. 

“Our concluding wish is that as long 
as time lasts the press shall remain fair, 
fearless and free in the performance of its 
duties and the exercise of its rights.” 

FROM “SOLD KING COAL.” 

John H. Jones, president of Pittsburg 
and Buffalo Company, responded to the 
toast, ‘Old King Coal.”” He referred to 
his reconstructed estimate of the news- 
paper man since he came to know him 
well. 

“My first impression of a newspaper 
man,’’said Mr. Jones, ‘‘ was that he was 
one of those shrewd fellows endowed 
with Sherlock Holmes abilities, who 
would fiy through space, enter second- 
story windows or in some mysterious 
manner gain an entrance to the individ- 
ual or meeting, secrete himself in the 
rafters of the auditorium or niche of the 
sacred halls, and in this way learn our 
every secret and send them broadcast 
into the world. I thought the more 
eunning the reporter or news gatherer 
the greater his remuneration. But on 
becoming better acquainted with this 
mysterious individual I found him to be 
somewhat on the mortal order, like the 
rest of us; a person in whom you could 
place the most implicit confidence and 
not fear a betrayal; a man whose busi- 
ness and moral standard was such that 
when he came into your office and asked 
you about any projected business pro- 
position in which the public had an in- 
terest, or which was of a semi-public 
natureand about yourconnection there- 
with, that you could freely discuss the 
subject with him and depend upon it 
that nothing but what you wish made 
public property would appear on the 
front page of the next issue of his paper 
in bold, artistic type.” 

BURGOYNE’S VERSES. 

Arthur G. Burgoyne, of the Pittsburg 
Leader, spoke for the Press Club, after 
the guests had sung some verses of his 
own composition, set to the tune of 
“Tammany,” and referring to the last 
call of Gabriel. The last stanza follows: 


Old Peter possibly to scan 

Their faces may endeavor, 

But when he says, “Your badges, pray,” 
And Press Club colors all display, 

To each he'll cry, “Up front, young man, 
And sit right there forever.” 
CONGRESSMAN DALZELL’S ADDRESS. 

Congressman John Dalzell’s toast was 
‘*Pennsylvaniaand Pittsburg.’’ He said 
of the press: 

“The newspaper editor stands to me 
for the most omniscient of men. Com- 
pelled by his profession continually to 
keep abreast of the times, he must neces- 
sarily be possessed of wide and varied 
information. Many causes have com- 
bined to constitute the newspaper one 





of the most potentinfluencesin our mod- 
ern complex civilization. 

“The character of the press itself has 
radically changed. Time was when the 
newspaper contained nothing but news 
of local happenings and advertisements. 
Discussion of public affairs, of questions 
of moment of whatever depended upon 
the orator on the platform or stump, or 
upon the pamphleteers. The modern 
newspaper has taken the place of the lec- 
turer and the pamphlet, and the modern 
editor has taken the place of the pam- 
pleteer. Since the advent of the Sunday 
edition the newspaper has taken also, 
for many, the place of the magazine. 
The press has become indeed the ‘third 
estate. : 

“Tt is one of the glories of the press 
that it is not only an educator, but that 
it is also the consistent guardian of lib- 
erty in the assertion and practise of the 
freedom of written speeeh. Laws seek- 
ing to limit that freedom are as blanks 
on the statute book, or withes in the 
hands of Samson.” 

CHARLES EMORY SMITH. 

Charies Emory Smith, former Post- 
master General, and now editor of the 
Philadelphia Press, was the last speaker, 
and it was nearly 1 o’clock when he 
arose to address his brother editors. 

Mr. Smith laughingly likened Mr. 
Burke for his eulogy to a great manu- 
facturer of “soft soap,” in which the 
principal ingredient was lye (pronounced 
lie). He accused the other speakers of 
‘Sollying”’ the editors and said he could 
speak the truth because he was one of 
the editors. 

Mr. Smith said in closing: 

“T believe that journalism in Pennsyl- 
vania is beginning to understand ite full 
power. It has progressed wonderfully 
in recent yearsand itsoutlook for further 
betterment is good indeed. There is 
greater work before it in this State now 
than ever—to purify politics and other 
public affairs. In performing these 
duties in a judicious manner journalism 
will exemplify its value to the public. 

“No greater tribute was ever paid to 
the American press than that of M 
Witte. the Russian peace plenipotentiary, 
when he said that the pen wielded by an 
American journalist is greater than the 
sword.” 

And the banquet closed with singing 
“Should Auld Acquaintance Be Forgot?” 

On Thursday evening the new building 
of the Pittsburg Dispatch was turned 
over to the Press Club for holding “A 
Night in Bohemia.’’ The visitors were 
enthusiastic about the new building. It 
is said that no less than 10,000 people 
attended the dance and reception. 

BUSINESS SESSION. 

A brief business session was held on 
Wednesday morning. The report of 
Secretary Habgood showed the attend- 
ance was 338, and sixteen new members 
were received after the opening of the 
session. Mr. Habgood led a discussion 
on “Advertising From a Newspaper 
Standpoint.”” W. T. Smith. of Wilkes- 
Barre, presented a resolution that a 
committee of three be appointed to 
investigate the paper situation in the 
State. 

W.S. Cappeller, of the Mansfield (0.) 
News, who was to have delivered an ad- 
dress, was ill and could not be present. 

EDITOR FARR ON LIBEL BILL. 

John R. Farr, former speaker of the 
House of Representatives at Harrisburg 
and editor of Scranton Truth, delivered 
the principle address of the session. His 
topic was, ‘Our State Association—Its 
Past and Future.”’ He said in part: 

“In spite of the fact that the news- 
papers of the State wield a great power, 
they allowed the Legislature to muzzle 
them, and then they sent back to the 
State Assembly the very men who muz- 
zled them. The newspapers should rec- 
ognize the fact that they are a power 
and not permit the passage of such in- 
iquitous legislation as the Salus-Grady 
bill. They should get together and as- 
sert themselves. 

“The newspaper men of this State 





should be the bosses and not permit aset 
of self-constituted politicians to_run the 
affairs of this Commonwealth. The 
newspapers of this country paved the 
way for the coming of Roosevelt. The 
newspapers of Philadelphia overthrew 
the corruptring,and Mayor John Weav- 
er’s etand against the political machine 
followed. 

“In my opinion the country papers 
are more of a powerthan thecity papers, 
for the reason that they more closely 
represent the people. The country 
papers must and do stand by the people, 
and in that they are strong and wield a 
mighty power.” 


PAPER TRUST HEARING. 


Court Orders Corporation Officers to Tes- 
tify and Produce Books and Papers. 


After several postponements, the case 
of the United States against the General 
Paper Company and twenty three other 
respondents was taken up last Monday 
at St. Paul, sofar as it relates to the 
refusal of three witnesses—Benjamin F. 
Nelson, of the Hennepin Paper Company; 
A. C. Boissard, of the Itasca Paper Com- 
pany, and I. McNair, of the Northwestern 
Paper Company—to answer certain 
questions propounded to them in the 
hearing before United States Examiner 
Taylor at Milwaukee. The defendants’ 
requestfor delay, on the ground tbat the 
questions involved bad been certified to 
the United States Supreme Court, was 
denied by United States Circuit Court 
Judge Vandeventer, and Attorney F. B. 
Kellogg, for the Government, began his 
argument. 

Judge Vandeventer decided on Tuesday 
that the officers of the three companies 
mentioned should appear before the 
Jnited States Examiner and answer such 
questions as might be asked them, and 
that the books and papers mentioned in 
the subpoena should be produced and be 
submitted tu the Government for exam- 
ination. 

The court, in rendering the oral opin- 
ion in the case, held that a corporation 
under the Constitution stood in thesame 
relation to the statute of immunity as 
an individual. He held that a corpora- 
tion could testify against itself sofarasa 
corporation could speak through its offic- 
ers, its books and receipts, and that in 
the case at issue it should give the testi- 
mony desired, but that under the statute 
of immunity it could not be prosecuted 
criminally forany revelations that might 
be made on the witness stand. 

As to the matter of the odium of the 
charge, which was one of the points 
raised, the court held that it could not 
helped. The matters desired were perti- 
nent to the issue, and the Government 
should have its request granted. 

The court did not decide that the de- 
fendants were in contempt. That, he 
intimated, might come if the witnesses 
refused to obey the order of the court. 





Employing Printers Sue Union. 

The Jersey City Printing Company has 
brought suit for $100,000 damages 
against Typographical Union No. 94 
and Kenneth Forbes, Allan Ball, and 
Forrest A. Rice, its officers. The sum- 
mous, which was served on Saturday, is 
returnable before Justice Gummere at 
Trenton on Oct.10. Thecompany’s em- 
ployes quit work in a body about a 
month ago because their demand for an 
eight-hour day was refused. Non-union 
men were employed in their places, but 
the company alleges they were enticed 
away by the three defendants and other 
members of No. 94 generally. This the 
defendants deny. They say they have 
no fears as to the outcome of the suit. 





New Texas Daily. 
The Del Rio (Tex.) Daily News is a 
new paper. W.C. Easterling is the pub- 
lisher. 
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PENNSYLVANIA GRIT. 


Something About This Remarkably Suc- 
cessful Weekly Family Paper and 
Dietrick Lamade, the Man 
Who Made It. 


Pennsylvania Grit, published at Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., is without doubt one of 
the most remarkable publications in the 
country. To city newspaper men who 
have been brought up in the belief that 
all great enterprises must originate in 
metropolitan centers, the success of Grit 
is a source of constant wonderment. 
This weekly family paper, published in 
the comparatively small inland city of 
Williamsport, is now sold by agents and 
newsboys in 12,000 of the smaller cities 
and towns and claims a circulation of 
230,000 copies, which are actually 
bought at five cents a copy by people 
who really want the paper to read. 
Since it is a family paper, the publishers 
can with reasonable justice claim with 
such a circulation a clientele of a million 
interested readers. It is a matter of 
especial pride with the publishers that 
the circulation has attained its present 
figure simply because the people want 
the paper and buy it. There have been 
no meritricious schemes employed to 
“boost” the circulation. Grit has 
grown, they say, because it is peculiar 
to itself and because its publishers found 
a responsive chord in the hearts of the 
people who want such a paper and are 
willing to pay for it. 

The Grit plant at Williamsport ‘is a 
fair exponent of the prosperity of the 
paper. [tis probably the largest priat- 
ing establishment in any town of equal 
size in the country, and it is housed ina 
building which is claimed to be the most 
extensive devoted exclusively to the pub- 
lication of a weekly newspaper in any 
place in the world. Two years ago, 
wheo Grit’s new mechanical building 
was opened, it gave to the publication 
of the paper a total floorspace of 35,360 
square feet. It was thought then that 
the building was adequate to the needs 
of the paper for years to come, if not for 
all time, but the remarkable increase of 
the business soon crowded these quar- 
ters; and this summer there was erected 
a four-story addition to the building 
which will afford 18,500 square feet 
more of floor space for the work of get- 
ting out the paper. 

THE DIRECTING SPIRIT. 

The history of Grit is a romance of 
newspaper,publishing. The man who is 
at the head of the enterprise and who 
gave it its characteris Dietrick Lamade, 
now the president and general manager 
of the Grit Publishing Company. Mr. 
Lamade has been identified with Grit 
since its inception in its present charac- 
ter. ‘the new Grit that people know 
to-day was his idea, and it was his firm 
faith in the plan thatcarried ivto success 
when even his own business partners 
despaired of winning out. 

Mr. Lamade is of German birth, hav- 
ing first seen the light of day on Feb. 6, 
1859, in Goelshausen, Baden, Germany, 
where his family had been substantial 
burghers for several centuries. Spurred 
by the larger opportunities of the new 
world, his parents moved to this coun- 
try in 1867 and settled at Williamsport. 
Two years later hisfather died. Atthat 
time the boy Dietrick was compelled by 
circumstances to take up his share of the 
burden, and for several years he worked 
at auch employment as a boy could find 
in a small town. At an early age he 
entered a printing office as an appren- 
tice, his first experience being with a 
small German weekly. He served his 
time and became an expert mechanic, an 
accomplishment that has been invalu- 
abie to him as a publisher; for if there is 
one thing more than another on which 
he prides himself it is the typographical 
excellence of Grit. 

EARLY YEARS OF GRIT. 

In his days as a printer, Mr. Lamade 

worked in various capacities in the local 
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shops, the last one at which he was em- 
ployed being the Williamsport Times, of 
which he was general foreman. It was 
in 1884 that this publication failed, 
leaving its employes without work. At 
that time there was published in the 
same town @ small paper called Wil- 
liamsport Grit, which was the Saturday 
edition of a local daily. It was hanging 
on to the ragged edge, and Mr. Lamade, 
construined to tind some method of live- 
lihood, conceived the idea of buying the 
good will of Williamsport Grit and the 
plant .of the defunct Times when that 
was offered at bankrupt’s sale. He 
formed # partnership composed of him- 
self and three others to carry out the 
plan. This wae the beginning of Penn- 
sylvania Grit. When Mr. Lamade and 
his partners acquired the business the 
paper had a circulation of about 1,500 
copies. Its growth was at first slow, 
aud the partners became discouraged. 
Mr. Lamade either bought them out or 
interested others who acquired their 
rights. But the new partners lost heart 
in the face of the difficulties that beset 
the paper, and in turn gave place t 

others. . 

SOLID IDEAS ON CIRCULATION. 

But Mr. Lamade was steadfast in his 
contidence that. his ideas would finally 
triumph. He sought to make Grit a 
paper that was different from others—to 
create a demand for it among the people 
because it gave them the kind of reading 
they wanted. From the first he insisted 
on this principle and eet his face against 
aby proposition that would sacritice the 
interests of the reader to advertising 
schemes depending on padded circulation 
or free copies. His policy was to make 
Grit a paper for the reader, and he be- 
lieved that the advertising would follow. 
Ihe struggle was bitter for a time, but 
the fame of Grit eventually began to 
spread. The circulation went beyond 
the confines of the local territory. It 
was pushed into new fields and gradu- 
ally overran all of Central and Western 
Pennsylvania. Then the public outside 
of the State commenced to learn what a 
good paper Grit was for the everyday 
people. The adjoining States were 
quickly covered with Grit agencies and 
the paper was at last on the high road 
to international fame. The old partner- 
ship gave way to a new stock company, 
and the man who had made Grit was 
elected president and general manager. 
The beginning of the mammoth new 
plant was made. All the time the circu- 
lation of the paper was increasing fast, 
and the 1,500 which Mr. Lamade found 
is said to have grown now to 230,000. 

CHARACTER OF GRIT. 

The secret of the success of Grit seems 
to be in the general excellence of the pa- 
per rather than in any one feature. Its 
publishers have consistently sought to 
make it ‘‘the paper that is different.” 
Its variety of features is designed to 
make it an ideal family newspaper—one 
to be bought on Saturday and to supply 
wholesome, entertaining reading for the 
entire family over Sunday. It was Mr. 
Lamade’s idea to make a paper that 
would combine the solidity and reliabil- 
ity of the old-time weekly paper with the 
sprightliness and entertaining qualities 
of the new journalism. Thenews section 
of the paperis made distinctive. Itkeeps 
the reader informed on the weekly his- 
tory of the world and in addition pre- 
sents a collection of spicy, sprightly 
happenings of human interest. But the 
news columns are kept clean, for Grit 
aims to be pre-eminently a family paper, 
and the children are among its staunch- 
est friends. To the news section are 
added department and miscellany sec- 
tions which comprise high-class maga- 
zine articles, departments for women 
and children, a sporting department, an 
interesting puzzle corner offering prizes 
for sharp wits, religious news and com- 
ment, household hints, wit, humor, 
pathos, stories of the strange and curi- 
ous, and everything that is calculated to 
appeal to the popular taste. To carry 
out the idea of rich variety thereis issued 
every week with the main sections a 
sixteen-page story section, devoted to 
the best fiction of the times, both serial 
and short stories. The entire paper is 





liberally and artistically illustrated with 








photographic half-tones and line draw- 
ings. Grit makes its own cuts, and the 
excellence of the illustrations is due in a 
large degree to the fact that the printing 
is done directly from the zine etchings. 
This is a difficult and expensive process 
for a paper with big circulation and fast 
presses, but the publishers of Grit are 
satisfied that the results attained war- 
rant the trouble and cost. 

The pages of Grit are always made up 
with the idea in view that it is a paper 
to be read and that it is bought by the 
people for that purpose, and it is said 
that many flattering advertising con- 
tracts have been turned down simply 
because the publishers would not sacri- 
fice the reading space of their regular 
patrons for temporary gain. But this 
policy of making Grit a paper primarily 
for the reader is thought to have had its 
reward, in that the advertisers have 
come to know the value of a medium 
which goes into the homes and which is 
bought and paid for because the people 
read it from beginnivg to end. 

Mr. Lamade, who has raised this great 
business from such an humble beginning, 
is of the belief that a continuance of the 
policy of progress and honesty is bound 
to bear even greaterfruits than have yet 
been gathered. 





PULITZER-WEBB WEDDING. 


Great Festivities to Celebrate Nuptials 
at Shelburne, Vt., Next Saturday. 


Ralph Pulitzer, a son of Joseph Pul- 
itzer, proprietor of the New York World 
apd St. Louis Post-Dispatch, will be 
married next Saturday, Oct. 14, at Shel- 
burne, Vt., to Miss Frederica Vander- 
bilt Webb, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. W. 
Seward Webb. Mr. Pulitzer for some 
time has been actively engaged in the 
management of his father’s newspaper 
properties. Miss Edith Pulitzer, a sister 
of the bridegroom, and Miss Wenonah 
Wetmore will be the bridesmaids, and 
Joseph Pulitzer, Jr., will be his brother’s 
best man. Some of the ushers chosen 
are Phoenix Ingraham, Charles Draper, 
Otway Byrd, Watson Webb, Nicholas 
Biddle and Duncan Harris. 

Dr. and Mrs. Webb will entertain a 
large house party at theircountry place, 
Shelburne House, Shelburne Farms, Vt., 
during the wedding festivities. Most of 
their guests will leave here by a special 
train on Oct. 12. A special train will 
leave on Friday, Oct. 13, with more than 
one hundred guests. They will break- 
fast the next morning at the Van Ness 
House, in Burlington, Vt., and then go 
to Shelburne, arriving in time for the 
wedding. They will return to New York 
after the wedding breakfast on a special 
train. 





Will Be Washington Correspondent. 

Herman B. Walker, who has sent in 
his resignationas postmaster of Orange, 
N. J., to take effect on Nov. 1, will be- 
come Washington correspondent of 
the Newark Evening News. Before 
entering the Government service Mr. 
Walker was for several years engaged in 
newspaper work as an editor and re- 
porter,and forsome time was legislative 
correspondent at Trenton for the Even- 
ing News. Now thathe hasresigned the 
postmastership, he says he will take an 
active interest in politics in the coming 
campaign. 

Wheeling May Have New Daily. 

The Daily Publishing Company of 
Wheeling, W. Va., has been chartered 
with $25,000 capital for the purpose of 
issuing daily and weekly newspapers. 
The incorporators are Louis E. Shrader, 
D. G. Brown, Count L. Radcliffe 
and F. J. Park. None of these would 
give any informationconcerning the new 
enterprise, except that Mr. Park inti- 
mated the company might consider pur- 
chasing @ newspaper soon. tumor has 
it that the company will publish a 
morning paper, independent in politics. 





SUNDAY PAPER A SUCCESS. 
Minneapolis Journal Scores a Hit With 
Its New Edition. 


From Lucian Swift, manager of the 
Minneapolis Journal, we receive the fol- 
lowing telegram regarding the first Sun- 
day issue of the Journal, which appeared 
on Oct. 1: 

Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 2, 05. 
Tue Epiror AnD Pus.isuer, 
New York. 

First Sunday issue Minneapolis Jour- 
nal over seventy-one thousand copies. 
All sold out. One hundred fifty-seven 
columns advertising in fifty-six pages. 
Everybody in Minneapolis talking about 
great Sunday Journal. 

Lucian SwIFt, 
Manager Minneupolis Journal. 

The decision to start a Sunday edition 
was arrived at only about two weeks 
before the first number appeared. It 
was a big undertaking to make all the 
necessary arrangements, but the man- 
agement was equal to it, and the new 
paper started off just as though it 
was thoroughly used to the harness. 
Besides the full leased wire news ser- 
vice of the Publishers Press, the Sun- 
day Journal has an excellent special 
telegraph service of its own for covering 
matter of peculiar interest in its immedi- 
ateterritory. The magazine features are 
excellent. All purely sensational stories 
will be avoided, and the Sunday paper 
will work along the conservative lines 
that have been followed with such suc- 
cess in the daily edition. 








St. Louis Trade Press. 

The first monthly meeting of the St. 
Louis Trade Press Association since June 
was held one night last week. President 
C. K. Reifsnider presided. The members 
decided to assist the publications in the 
East affected by the order of the Can- 
adian Government prohibiting them from 
using the mails. J. C. Gatewood was 
requested to prepare a paper on ‘How 
to Get Subscribers,’ to be read at the 
regular meeting on the fourth Monday 
in October. The members also discussed 
the proposed National Trade Press Asso- 
ciation, to organize which a meeting 
will beheld in Atlanta, Ga., at some time 
to be agreed upon. . 


London Tribune’s Agent Here. 

Harold Rylett, traveling representa- 
tive of the Loudon Tribune, the new Lib- 
eral daily which is to start in January, 
was in Baltimorelast week looking over 
the newspaper plants in that city and 
gaining ideas that might be useful in the 
English metropolis. Mr. Rylett while in 
Baltimore met Gov. Warfield and Car- 
dinal Gibbons. He will complete the 
circuit of the globe before he returns to 
London. He isa well-known journalist 
and lecturer on social and economic 
questions, having been especially promi- 
nent in the Irish Land Agitation and on 
the ‘‘Stop-the-WarCommittee” of 1900. 





Canada Invites Keystone Editors. 

While the members of the Pennsylvania 
State Editorial Association were in 
Pittsburg last week, W. J. White, 
inspector of the United States immigra- 
tion agencies for Canada, extended on 
behalf of the Dominion Government an 
invitation for theeditors to visit Canada 
in 1906. This would mean a tour of the 
greatand growing Canadian Northwest. 
President A. Newin Pomeroy said the 
editors would take up the matter at 
their January meeting, which will be 
held at Harrisburg. 





Dallas Printing Houses Merge. 
The John F. Worley Printing Company 
at Dallas, Tex., has absorbed the Egan 
Printing Company of that city. Mr. 
Worley denies that the consolidation is 
in = way connected with the printers’ 
strike. 
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ORATORS TO EDITORS. 
Whenever a number of public men get 
lined up before a bunch of editors, it isa 
pretty safe guess that they will vie with 
each other in saying nice things about 
the press, but rarely do they wax so 
universally eloquent as did the speakers 
at the banquet of the PennsylvaniaState 
Editorial Association. the other night in 
Pittsburg. Charles Emory Smith hinted 
that the orators were jollying, yet it is 
easy enough to pick from the seas of 
rhetoric a number of dripping truths 
that have the right ringto them. When 
Congressman Burke mentioned the fact 
that “individual wrongs are not to be 
rectified by the wholesale punishment of 
& profession, and he who attempts to 
muzzle all because of the folly of the one 
is apt, indeed, to be bitten in the 
attempt,” he summed up the situation 
in Pennsylvania newspaperdom to a 
nicety. Sweet are theuses of adversity, 
and the very defiance of the newspapers 
of the ridiculous libel law which was 
railroaded through the Legislature by 
cringing politicians has cultivated con- 
fidence in the principle of the freedom of 
the press. The muzzle law has not been 
without its good effects. Its object as 
conceived in the minds of its progenitors 
was so plain that it readily defeated its 
own end, and instead of making easy the 
way of the political corruptionist, it has 
stimulated the awakening of the moral 
consciousness in Pennsylvania, which is 
just now the admiration of the whole 
country. ‘It is one of the glories of the 
press,” said Congressman John Dalzell in 
speaking to the editors, ‘that it is not 
only an educator, but that it is also the 
consistent guardian of liberty in the 
assertion and practise of the freedom of 
written speech. Laws seeking to limit 
that freedom are as blanks on the statute 
book, or withes in the hands of Samson.” 





WHY THE LIBEL LAW HURTS. 

Since the Salus-Grady law has proved 
so impotent, it may beasked with reason 
why the editors are so eager to be rid 
of it; and it may be anewered that, while 
the big newspapers have consistently 
defied the law at their own risk, the 
smaller papers have been and are still 
hopelessly at its mercy. Minor publica- 
tions are in no position to court libel 
suits, and it has been noticeable to those 
who have kept watch of the situation 
that the newspapers in small cities have 
to a very great extent taken to letting 
things slide rather than subject them- 
selves to the liability of being sued by 
public officials whom they might see fit 
to criticize. Butthis is not yet the most 
serious reason. The newspapers, when 
they see the urgent need of exposing cor- 











ruption, will generally take their chances 
with the courts and trust to public sen- 
timent to see them through. It is 
because of the unintentional errors that 
sometimes creep into a newspaper that 
the Salus-Grady law, like most other 
stringent libel laws, has its greatest 
menace. Of these errors the large and 
powerful newspapersarein equal danger 
with theirsmallercontemporaries. That 
the law has proved ineffective so far is 
only because the daring and the vigilance 
of the large papers have made itso. To 
fight it successfully has been a strain 
and a burden that journalism among a 
free people ought not to be compelled to 
bear, and the editors may be expected to 
do everything in their power to escape 
it as soon as possible. 





PENNSYLVANIA PRESS LEAGUE, 

As a means of getting libel law reform, 
the Press Leagueof Pennsylvania, organ- 
ized last week at Pittsburg, seems full of 
promise. The best feature of it is that it 
provides for personal work among the 
men who are looking forward to sitting 
in the Legislature. Heretofore the edi- 
tors have confined their work too much 
to editorials on the subject, while the 
machine has gone right on returning to 
Harrisburg the very men who put the 
Salus-Grady bill through. Under our 
political system it is next to useless to 
try to defeat a man by creating a senti- 
ment against him, if he once gets his 
name on the party ticket. The thing to 
do is to get the right men on the ticket 
in the first place, and this is what the 
editors, by their close personal acquaint- 
ance with the voters in their communi- 
ties, may possibly accomplish. Spas- 
modic efforts in this direction will not 
do, however. It is because the Press 
League is designed to unite such efforts 
into a solidarity of interest that it holds 
forth some hope of success. 











A PAPER’S SUPPORT. 

Some months ago the carriers and 
drivers of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle or- 
ganized astrike. The publishers of that 
paper felt that the strike was wholly un- 
just and unwarranted and they have 
resolutely stood theirground. Instead of 
suffering because of its attitude in the 
matter, it seems that the Eagle has actu- 
ally benefited. Its readers sympathized 
with thestand it took and its advertisers 
rallied to its support. In the first seven 
months of this year it gained 253,257 
lines or 817 columns over the business of 
1904. Its Sunday issue of Sept. 17 con- 
tained 66,656 agate lines, a gain of 11,- 
120 lines over the corresponding issue 
last year. There were 3,371 individual 
advertisers represented in this number, 
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and the 3,134 classified ads printed rep- 
resented a gain of 353 over the number 
carried @ year ago. 





FINANCIAL JOURNALISM. 

The Wall Street Journal, which by 
virtue of its own character and the 
standards it bas set for itself, can speak 
with grace on the subject, devotes a 
brief editorial to the mission of financial 
journalism. It says: 

‘‘Thereis no other department of work 
which calls for a higher combination of 
integrity and capacity than financial 
journalism. Without character, the tal- 
ent engaged in it, even though it might 
reach the proportions of genius, becomes 
simply Satanic. Without thecapacity to 
discern, the industry to analyze and the 
persistence to learn, its character, how- 
ever pure would be without the power 
to accomplish any vital result. While 
this is true of all fields of labor, it is espec- 
ially true of financial journalism from 
the very nature of thesubjects with which 
it deals, the great interest which it 
touches, and the men whom it meets. 

“The rapid growth of the United 
States in wealth, has produced in this 
country a greatand everincreasing body 
of investors. For this class, a financial 
journalism that is at once painstaking, 
accurate, sound in its economic prin- 
ciples, rapid in its collection and circula- 
tion of the news, and fearless in its pre- 
sentation of the truth, is absolutely 
essential. The average investor has no 
other representative so true to his inter- 
est as that kind of financial paper. He 
cannot attend the annuel meeting, but 
itisalwaysalertand determined to learn 
all the essential facts. He may have no 
representative in the board of directors, 
but it ie at the door of every board room 
acting in his interest. He has not the 
time and facilities and analyze reports 
and statements, but it forms the ines- 
timatable service for him. He may be 
unable to give voice to his indignation 
atcorporate abuses, violation of law and 
business graft, but it speaksfor him with 
no uncertain sound. 

“There is no limit to the influence of a 
financial newspaper which earnestly 
strives to perform its work in accor- 
dance with the highest standards. For 
it touches at every point the most vital 
facts of life.’’ 





A city canno moreafford to curtail its 
advertising than can a business house, 
says the Baltimore Herald. A live and 
prosperous municipality depends forcon- 
tinued life and continued prosperity upon 
a continuance of and increase in its ad- 
vertising and theextension of its methods 
of heralding its attractions abroad. 





DELIGHTED. 
Birmingham, Ala., Sept. 21, 1905. 
EpITor AND PUBLISHER Co., 
New York City. 

Gentlemen :—Your letter of Aug. 28, 
informing us that our subscription to 
Tue Epiror AND PUBLISHER expired on 
Aug. 2, 1905, has been received. We 
inclose you check for $1 to pay for our 
subscription to Aug. 2, 1906. The 
writer is delighted with your journal 
and does not wish to miss acopy. Itis 
bright and up-to-date. 

With very high regards, we are, 

Yours very truly, 
J. A. Rountres, 
President of the Dixie Manufacturer. 





Keystone’s New Series. 

The Keystone Typefoundry, Philadel- 
phia, announces a new series of type 
faces called the “Penn Gothic.” It ie 
especially recommended for stationery 





and mercantile work. 





A JOKE ON WITTE. 


Correspondents at Portsmouth Organize 
the Order of St. Vitus to Impress Him. 


The British and Colonial Printer bas 
the following story of a joke the news- 
papercorrespondents played on M. Witte 
while at Portsmouth: 

“During the peace negotiations a prac- 
tical joke was played on M. Witte bya 
number of American journalists. The 
foreign journalists at Portsmouth were 
almost without exception the holders 
of some foreign order, and they wore the 
colored ribbon with some ostentation— 
so thought the American journalists. 
With aview to make themselves of equal 
importance, the Americans hit on theidea 
of establishing an order of their own, 
and they called it the ‘Order of St. 
Vitus.’ : 

“The ribbon was white and yellow. 
The former color waschosen to represent 
the simplicity of the American reader, 
and the latter to describe the yellowness 
of the American journalists. M. Witte 
was approached, and asked to allow 
himself to be photographed with the 
American Journalists’ Order of St. Vitus, 
and with his usual courtesy he consent- 
ed. The photograph bas not been gen- 
erally issued, but copies of it are treas- 
ured by the gentlemen concerned. It 
took some days before anyone had the 
courage to explain matters to M. Witte, 
and it was not until the peace was de- 
clared thathe wasenlightened. He took 
the joke in the best of good humor, but, 
as one of the jourtalists said, it was 
well for them that Japan had been mag- 
nanimous!”’ 


John Morley’s Journalistic Instinct. 

At a press clnb dinner in London a few 
years ago, it is recalled in Longman’s, 
Mr. John Morley related the circum- 
stances in which he received and accepted 
in 1886 the offer of the post of chief sec- 
retary for Ireland, with a seat in the 
Cabinet. “It was while I was writing 
a leading article for acertain periodical,” 
said he, ‘that I received a letterfrom an 
illustrious statesman, who was then 
forming a Government, offering me a 
post in his Cabinet. Gentlemen,’ headd- 
ed amid the cheers and the laughter of 
the company, ‘‘so strong in me was the 
journalistic instinct that, after accepting 
the illustrious statesman’s offer, I went 
back and finished that leading article. 
And I can assure you that neither the 
grammar nor the style of the latter balf 
of the article fell short of my usual 
tasndard.” 


Serial Publication Aids Sale of Books. 
Most of the forthcoming novels, says 
the New York Sun, are to be introduced 
to the public as serials in magazines or 
other publications. To the uninitiated 
it would seem that such a process would 
lessen thesale of the book, but publishers 
agree that for the one person who does 
not buy a new book because of having 
read it in a magazine, a dozen other 
people will have been advised concerning 
its merits, discussion will have been 
aroused and the book is anticipated and 
welcomed instead of appearing as a 
stranger in a crowded assembly to be 
neglected because unknown. There are 
books that are read because of the fame 
of their authors, there are others ac- 
cepted on the guarrantee of their pub- 
lisher’s name, but the book that sells be- 
cause it is read and is read because it sells 
is the book that every one is talking 
about—whether to censure or approve. 


Will Winter in New York. 

Col. Robert Mitchell Floyd, editor of the 
Trade Press List, Boston, and secretary 
of the New England Trade Press Associ- 
ation, will spend the winterin New York 
city. He has taken up his residence at 
the Union Square Hotel and has his 
office at 66 Beaver street. 
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H.H. Pratt, of the Corning (N. Y.) 
Journal, has been appointed postmaster 
of that city. 


Charles F. Coles, of the Watertown 
(N. Y.) Times, was in New York last 
week on business. 


Walter Raleigh Vaughan, formerly 
mayor of Council Bluffs, Ia., is now edi- 
tor of the Sunday Irish American at St. 
Louis. 

George Livingston Richards, proprietor 
of Modern Women, Boston, will soon 
sail for Europe to be gone until about the 
middle of December. 


Joseph O'Reilly, editor of the Chief, the 
civil service paper of New York, was 
married last week to Miss Julia E. Me- 
Carthey, of Holley, N. Y. 


Adlen J. Blethen, proprietor of the 
Seattle Times, who has been spending a 
couple of weeks in New York and other 
Eastern cities, left for home last Tues- 
day. a 

8S. M. Hughes, formerly employed on 
the Montgomery Advertiser, has been 
made manager of the Tallassee (Ala.) 
Tri-County Weekly, of which F. L. Me- 
Kenzie is the proprietor. 


J. Frank Hayes,for the past two years 
circulation manager of the Bristol 
(Tenn.) Herald, has resigned to take 
charge of the circulation department of 
the Lexington (Ky.) Herald. 





Charles Hallock, of Washington, D.C., 
formerly an editor of Forest and Stream 
and a well-known nature writer, has re- 
turned to Washington after an extended 
vacation spent at Plainfield, Mass. 





J. H. Bingham, who has been conduct- 
ing the Birmingham (Ala.) Times, a 
weekly Republican paper, since the death 
of H. A. Wilson, has now assumed the 
editorial and business management of 
the paper. 


J.C. Caddell, formerly of the Raleigh 
(N.C.) Evening Times and later editor 
of the Salisbury (N.C.) Sun, has taken a 
position as agent of the Greensboro Life 
Insurance Company and has given up 
newspaper work. 


Pleasant A. Stovall, editor and pro- 
prietor of the Savannah (Ga.) Press, 
was in New York this week, accompan- 
ied by his wife. Mr. and Mrs. Stovall 
came here to meet their daughter, who 
has been studying for the past two years 
at Geneva, Switzerland. 


E. R. White, editor of the Niagara 
Falle (N. Y.) Gazette, who spent the 
summer at Canandaigua Lake, is so 
pleased with the place that he has pur- 
chased a $2,500 building site there and 
will erect a bungalow onit for a summer 
home. 


Wiley W. Anderson, one of the editors 
of the Dennison (Tex.) Herald, has been 
visiting friends in St. Joseph, Mo., where 
he was formerly engaged in newspaper 
work. Mr. Anderson was one of the 
founders of the Western Fruit Grower 
published at St. Joe. 


Frank Gehring, late of Wichita, Kan., 
has been made city editor of the Guthrie 
(Okla) State Capital, succeeding Win 
Fazel, who hav been with the Capital for 
nearly four years as reporter and car- 
toonist.. Mr. Fazel has gone to Topeka 
to take acourse in an art school. 


Charles 8S. Lebright, formerly of the 
Bergen County Democrat and now on 
the staff of the New York Evening Mail, 
was married last week to Miss Rose 
Brosnahan, of Fort Lee, N. J. Mr. and 
Mrs. Lebright will reside at Fort Lee 
after their return from the Thousand Is- 
lands, where they are spending their 
honeymoon, 


FRANK BEARD DEAD. 
Was Editor of the Ram’s Horn and 
Originator of “Chalk Talk” Lectures. 


Frank Beard, artist, lecturer and for 
twelve years editor of the Ram’s Horn, 
the religious weekly of Chicago, died on 
Friday night of last week at his home in 
that city, of apoplexy. 

Thomas Francis Beard was born in 
Cincinnati sixty-three years agoand was 
the son of the well-known artist, James 
H. Beard. From the age of twelve until 
he died, Frank Beard, as he was gener- 
ally known, furnished pictures for the 
leading periodicals. He served in the 
Civil War with the Seventh Ohio Regi- 
ment, and during the conflict acted as 
special artist for Harper & Brothers and 
other publishers. He made the quaint 
pictures for Mark Twain’s “King 
Arthur’s Court,” and also illustrated his 
own works. As alecturer heentertained 
lyceum and Chatauqua audiences for, 
thirty-five years, and originated the 
famous “Chalk Talk.” For a number 
of years he was professor of fine arts in 
Syracuse University. The later years of 
his life were devoted to the Ram’s Horn, 
and his humorous and imaginative car- 
toons in that paper directed against the 
liquor traffic have been extremely 
effective. 


A Pioneer Stereotyper Dead. 

William Bartlett Lewis, known in the 
West as “the father of stereotypers,”’ 
died last Sunday. He was born in New 
York City in 1845. After learning stere- 
oty ping from Charles Craske, who intro- 
duced the curved plateinto this country, 
Mr. Lewis was foreman of the stereo- 
typing department of the New York Sun 
forfour years. Tben he went West and 
established a stereotyping shop in 
Chicago. The firm of Lewis & Conn did 
the work for several daily papers in that 
city. In 1875 Mr. Lewis became the 
head of the stereotyping room of the 
Chicago Times, which place he held until 
ten years ago, when he returned to New 
York and was employed by the World. 
Mr. Lewis was the first president of Stere- 
otypers’ Union No. 4. 

Death of Virginia Niles Leeds. 

Miss Virginia Niles Leeds, the brilliant 
young newspaper writer, died suddenly 
at her home, 71 East Eighty-seventh 
street, New York, last week. She wasthe 
daughter of Charles Carroll Leeds, a de- 
scendent of Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, 
and was widely received in New York’s 
best society. She began to write when 
a child. Several years ago F. Tennyson 
Neely published her first novel, ‘Daughter 
of a Hundred Millions.” Dodd, Mead & 
Co. have now in press her second novel. 
Her work is best known through the 
series of dialogues in the Sunday issue of 
the New York Herald, “ Virginia’s Curl 
Papers,”’ which have been running since 
at _> | SRR ee NR a 

“Brick” Pomeroy’s Associate Dead. 

Capt. W. W. Wood, who was “ Brick’”’ 
Pomeroy’s chief of staff in the publica- 
tion of the La Crosse (Wis.) Democrat in 
the sixties, died last week at Texarkana, 
Tex., where he had lived for several 
years. He was 66 years old. In his 
younger days he was a brilliant news- 
paper man and was known to the craft 
in a dozen States. His last venture was 
the Weekly Kaleidoscope at Texarkana, 
which proved unsuccessful. Of late years 
he had worked as a postoffice clerk. 





Pomeroy Burton Leaves the World. 

Alexander Black is now managing edi- 
tor of the New York Sunday World, 
having succeeded Pomeroy Burton, who 
has taken a position with the Hearst 
newspapers. Mr. Burton is away on a 
vacation at present and it could not be 
learned just what the nature of his new 
work will be. Before going to the 
World, Mr. Burton was city editor of 





the Brooklyn Eagle. 
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OBITUARY NOTES. 

Norman Herbert Fletcher, founder of 
the Terrell (Tex.) Daily Index, died re- 
cently at Castle Rock, Wash., where he 
was editor of the Castle Rock Leader. 
He was 55 years old. 


J. G. Richard, publisher of the Income 
Value and Bond Quotation Record, died 
last week at his home in Brooklyn, aged 
62 years. 


Rev. Dr. W. W. McKinney, editor of 
the Presbyterian, died last week at Rut- 
ledge, Pa., aged 68 years. 





The Waynesboro (Pa.) Zephyr has 
installed a Babcock Optimus press. 
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WILLIAMS LLOYD MACHINERY 
COMPANY. 
(Formerly Geo. E. Lloyd & Co., Est’d 1876) 
373 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Plants for Stereotyping, Electrotyping and 
Photo-Engraving complete in every detail. 


N.Y. Agent: THE TYMPALYN CO., 
CHARLES 8. MILLS, Manager, 


SPECIALTY: Iron Equipment for Compos- 
tag Rooms. 
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We have 15,000 subjects in stock and agents 
all over the world. Text supplied. 

WE BUY interesting photographs. 

Send for our daily bulletin of news subjects. 


GEORGE GRANTHAM BAIN, 
15 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 

















THE LOVE JOY co., 
ELECTROTYPERS 


and Manufacturers of Electrotype Machinery 
444-446 Pearl Street, New York. 





A WIDE-AWAKE CARTOONIST. 


Are you, Mr. Editor, looking for a clever car- 
and comics, the kind the readers like. If so, 


PUBLISHER. 


—— — —- 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


~ Four agate lines will be published one 
time free under this classification. 15 
cents tor each additional line. 


YOUNG MAN, WITH FOUR OR MORE 


years of active trade paper experience from re 


porter to associate editor, desires position on 
staff of daily or weekly. Ambitious and can 
“make good.’' Best references. “ABILITY, ' 


care THs EpDIvToR AND PUBLISHER. 


NIGHT EDITOR 
wants to better himself. Publishers seeking cap 
able man address “NIGHT EDITOR," care Tue 
EDITOR AND PUBLISHER. 


CLEVER NEW YORK NEWSPAPER 
man, thoroughly experienced as reporter, copy 
reader and make-up man, desires position. Eight 
years’ experience on big dailies; regarded as a 
hustler, an exceptionally rapid worker, and good 
writer on either straight news stories or Sunday 
specials. Anxious to work outside of New York. 
Address “C. J. M.,’""care Tak Epiror anp Pus- 
LISHER. 





HELP WANTED. 
BUSINESS MANAGER WANTED 
or only afternoon paper in city 20,000; one cap- 
able purchasing Interest preferred; state salary, 


entire newspaper experience and give references. 
Address “L 1,”" Indianapolis, Ind. 


A YOUNG UNMARRIED JOB PRINTER 


competent to solicit work for an old established 
printing establishment. One from a weekly news- 
paper office preferred. Addresa “JOBBER,” care 
Lyman D. Morse Agency, 38 Park Row, New York. 











~ EDITOR FOR A DAILY PAPER. 


spetrent must investin stock of the company. 
+ THAMPTON PRINTING AND BINDING 
COMPANY,” Northampton, Mass. 





We have a surplus of news print which we will 
sell below the market price to quick buyers. 
Quality guaranteed. In replying please state 
how much you use per annum and from whom 


you are now buying. Address “‘T. J.” care Tue 
EDITOR AND PUBLISHER. 








HALFTONE OR LINE REPRODUC- 


tions delivered prepaid, 75c; 6 or more, 50c each 
Cash with order. All newspaper screens; service 
day and night. Write for circulars. Refer- 
ences furnished. “NEWSPAPER PROCESS- 
ENGRAVER,” P. O. Box 815, Philadelphia, Pa. 





IN THE MARKET. 
PARTNER WANTED. 


One-halt interest in a moderate sized, up-to-date 
job printing office with small weekly in connec- 
tion, situated just the right distance from alarge 
city; all new material; a growing business in a 
growing section. Want a man capable of hand- 
ling the inside to perfection, while present owner 
would work both inside and outside. The half 
interest will be sold at a very low figure to the 
right party. Full particulars upon request. 
Address “ACTIVE,” Box 585, Pittsburg, Pa. 


WANTED—CYLINDER PRESS. 


We wish to purchase a small cylinder press 
capable of printing at one impression four pages 
of a four-column paper; must be in good condi- 
tion. State size, make, how long in use, Jowest 
price and easiest terms. Address ‘‘THE NEWS, ' 
Monongahela, Pa. 


IF YOU HAVE TYPE, CYLINDER 


press, job presses, cutter stitcher, perforator, 











Established 1863 | 


toonist who originates catchy, pointed cartoons | 


address “A LIVE ONE,” care Tue Epiror anp | 


stones, cabinets, or any printing or bookbinding 
materials, or machinery in good condition, but 
not productive, we will pay you a fair price for 
| same in 6 per cent. participating preferred stock 
| in a successful printing business, located in city 

of 65,000 population. Present plant not equal to 
volume of busivess; shares should earn from 10 
to 12 per cent, during the present year. Address 
“M. A.,” care Tak Epiror AND PUBLISHER. 





THEY ARE JUST WHAT 
you've been looking for—special features to 


brighten up your paper. Try them. Address 
“COBB S COLUMNS,” Red Wing, Minn. 








SAVES TIME AND MONEY. 


Busy publishers who have many trons in the 
| fire find it a great help. Our editorial service 
exclusive, confidential. asonable terms. Try 
it. “BOX 165,” Red Wing, Minn. 








TYPEWRITER 
RIBBONS 
FLIMSIES 
CARBON PAPER 









| WE MANUFACTURE THE BEST LINE OF 


| Typewriter Supplies 
| ON THE MARKET—SEND FOR CATALOG 


| THE S. T. SMITH CO. 


11 Barcuay Street, New Yor« City 
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THE ADVERTISING 


TIPS FOR BUSINESS MANAGERS. 


Robert Klee, Philadelphia, is asking 
for rates. 


The Thomas G. Plant C ompany, Bos- 
ton, is asking rates. 


A. McKim & Co., Montreal, Can., are 
asking rates in New York State dailies. 


The Root Newspaper Association, New 
York, is placing the Kabo Corset adver- 
tising. wi vee 

The P. F. O’Keefe Agency, Boston, is 
asking rates on the Queen Quality Shoe 
advertising, == 

The Gillam Service, Temple Court, New 
York, is placing readers for Mrs. Wolfe, 
New York. ee 

The Lord Advertising Agency, 1 Madi- 
son avenue, New York, is asking for 
rates on 100 inches. 


The H. 1. Ireland Agency, Philadelphia, 
is asking rates for the Holland Medicine 
Company advertising. 


The Ben B. Hampton Company, New 
York, is placing the entire appropriation 
for the Ingersoll Watch Company. 


The Clague-Hoy -t-John Company, Chi- 
cago, will place the advertising of the 
J. 1. Case Plow Works, Racine, Wis. 

The Frank Seaman Agency, Broad- 
way, New York, is placing the advertis- 
ing of the Seville Packing Company. 





The Proctor & Collier Company, Cin- 
cinnati,is placing advertising in Western 
dailies for Spitz-Schoenberg, Chicago. 

E. P. Remington, Broadway, New 


York, is placing part of the appropria- 
tion for the Vichy Celestins advertising. 


Western dailies are being used through 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, for the 
Wright's Health Underwear advertising. 





The Golden Gate Advertising Agency, 
San Francisco, -will place the Syrup of 
Figs advertising, principally in weekly 
papers. 

The American Advertising Agency, 
Park Place, New York, is placing the 
advertising of the Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad. 

The Blaine-Thompson Company, Cin- 
cinnati, is using 5,000 lines in daily pa- 
pers for the Globe-Wernicke Company, 
Cincinnati. 

L. A. Sandlass, Baltimore, Md., is 
renewing contracts for the St. Jacob’s | 
Oil advertising. Weekly papers only are 
being used. 


The Agate Advertising Agency, Temple | 


Court, New York, 
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Temple Court, New York, is asking rates 
on one inch e. o. d. for one year in New 
York, Pennsylvania and Ohio papers. 


N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, are 
placing large orders for Nabisco Wafers 
and the Zu Zu Biscuit advertising, pro- 
ducts of the National Biscuit Company. 





It is reported that the C. F. Wyckoff 
Agency, Ithaca, N. Y., will hereafter 
place the advertising of Mentor, Rosen- 
bloom & Co., clothing manufacturers, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


The A. R. Elliott Agency, West Broad- 
way, New York, is asking rates on four 
inches, two times a week for one month, 
and two times a week for three months, 
in Pacific Coast papers. 





Wood, Putnam & Wood, Boston, are 
placing the advertising of the Sawyer 
Crystal Blue Company. This agency 
will also place the advertising of the 
Royal Worcester Corset Company. 





The Lyman D. Morse Agency, through 
its Buffalo office, is placing the adver- 
tising for W. H. Hooker & Co., Buffalo, 
in cities only where goods are being dis- 
tributed. Large copy will be used to 
start this campaign. and the mediums 
and permanent contracts will be made 
later. 


Frank M. Prindel & Co., 36 East 
Twenty first street, New York, American 
representatives of the famous French 
house of Maison Violet, perfume manu- 
facturers, are advertising high class per- 
fumes and toilet specialties in a list of 
leading magazines. The business ic 
placed by Ben B. Hampton Company, 7 
West T wenty- second street, New York. 

A Good Special Number. 

The Martinsburg (W. Va.) Statesman 
has just issued its historical and indus- 
trial edition, which has been in prepara- 
tion for several months. It consists cf 
fifty pages of periodical size and is print- 
ed on heavy calendered paper which 
makes very effective its many illustra- 
tions. The edition was edited and com- 
piled under the direction of Albert E. 
Walker, of New York, who makes a 
specialty of souvenirand industrial num- 
bers, and it is a credit both to him and 
the newspaper under whose auspices it 
was published. TheStatesmanis a very 
prosperous and progressive paper. It is 
under the general management of C. W. 
Boyer, who also directs its editorial 
policy. 


| Congratulating the American Magazine. 


The Colver Publishing House has issued 
a collection of fac-simile letters from 


is using Southern | some twenty-five leading magazine pub- 


dailies to advertise W. H. Muller’s Fam- | lishers and general advertisers congratu- 


ous Prescription. 


The Frank Seaman Agency, New York, 
is placing the advertising of the Gasaber 
Burner in New York State and New 
England papers. 

The National Advertising Agency, 
Washington, D. C., is sending out orders 
for the advertising of Evans, Wilkins & 
Co., patent attorneys. 


The Schubert Piano Company, 1 West 
One Hundred and Thirty-ninth street, 
New York, is doing some advertising in 
New York State papers. 

The Bankers’ and Merchants’ Agenéy, 
66 Broadway, New York, is making re- 
newals and placing new contracts for 
the Mystico Liniment advertising. 


The W. M. 





Pearsall Agency, Broad- 


way, New York,is using New Jersey and 
Connecticut dailies for the advertising 
of the Franklin Medicine Company. 


The Volkman 


Advertising Agency, 





lating it on the change of the name of its 
publication from Leslie’s Monthly to the 
American Illustrated Magazine. The 
letters are selected from among the 
many received on that occasion, and 
they make an attractive advertisement 
for the magazine. 


INTERESTING AND VALUABLE. 


New York, Oct. 3, 1905. 
Tae Epiror anp PusLisuer Co., 
13 Park Row, New York City. 

Dear Sirs:—I take pleasure in inclosing 
herewith renewal of my subscription to 
Tue Epiror anp PuBLIsHER, and $1 to 
pay forsame. I have found your paper 
of interest and value. 

Very truly yours, 
F. St. J. Ricnarps, 
Manager of the Eastern office of the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat. 
Col. R. M. Johnson, editor and owner 


of the Houston (Tex.) Post, is in New 
York stopping at the Hoffman House. 
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SUNDAY 


culation of at least 


DAN A. CARROLL, 
Tribune Building, New York. 


OF THE © 


MINNEAPOLIS 
JOURNAL. 


[The Minneapolis Journal on October Ist began the pub- 
lication of a 


SUNDAY MORNING EDITION. 


The Sunday Journal goes to every subscriber of the 
Daily Journal, and will have, from the very outset, a cir- 





68,000. 


The same high standard of excellence which has char- 
acterized the Minneapolis Journal asa daily newspaper will 
be maintained in the Sunday issue. 








SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES. 


EDITION 


W. Y. PERRY, 
Tribune Bullding, Chicago. 











ADVERTISING NOTES. 


Leonard Darbyshire, publisher of Spare 
Moments, Rochester, N. Y., was in New 
York this week calling on the adver- 
tisers. 


George Michaelis has been appointed 
Western representative of the Akron 
(O.) Times Democrat, with headquarters 
in Chicago. 


A. E. Clayden, World Building, New 
York, has been appointed Eastern rep- 
resentative of the Wheeling Intelligencer 
and the Wheeling Daily News. 





The A. B. W oodw ard Company, New 
York, has been incorporated with $25,- 
000 capital to engage in advertising. 
The directors are A. B. Woodward, 
Bertrand Paradise, Alma M. Woodward, 
all of New York. 


Charles Rucker, advertising manager 
of the Swift Specific Company, Atlanta, 
was in New York this week calling on 
the specialagents. Mr. Rucker placesall 
the 8S. S.S. contracts. In the matter of 
circulation, rates and general advertising 
information Mr. Rucker is oneof the best 
posted men in the country. 


W. B. Lowe, business manager of the 
Detroit Journal, was in New York this 
week, going over the foreign advertising 
field with his Eastern representative, T. 
E. Conklin, Tribune Building. The Jour- 
nal showed an increase in advertising of 
sixty-one columns forSeptember over the 
same month last year, and Mr. Lowe is 
very much pleased with the work done 
in the New York office. 


Akron Times- Democrat’ s Circulation. 

Edward 8. Harter, manager of the 
Akron (O.) Times-Democrat, swears to 
a daily average circulation for that paper 
in Augustof 8,995. TheTimes-Democrat 














is the only Democratic paper in Akron. 


Careless Advertising Abroad. 

Counsel Halstead, of Birmingham, calls 
attention in the Daily Consula Reports 
to the carelessness of American bus- 
iness houses in the matter of adver- 
tising. He says: 

“A certain American magazine is sold 
here and judging from what the news- 
dealers in Birmingham tell me it hasa 
fair circulation. It carries its American 
advertisements in its English edition. 
They constitute one of the attractions 
which sell the magazine. These adver- 
tisements could be useful in developing 
American trade in Great Britain, but in 
every issue of this magazine there area 
number of advertisements of American 
articles, the manufacturers of which 
have English agencies, and yet the ad- 
vertisements do not have the addresses 
of the English agents. I feelcertain that 
these addresses are not put in because 
the American manufacturers are not 
aware that their advertisements are 
carried inthe English edition of the mag- 
azine in question.” 


H. J. Haarmeyer, general ‘manager of 
the Indianapolis Sentinel is in New 
York this week in the interest of that 
paper. 








THE STATE OF OHIO 
SCRIPPS-McRAE LEAGUE 


Two leading points to 
keep in mind when 
making up your list. 


D. J. RANDALL, Eastern Mgr., 
Tribune Bldg., New York. 
I. 8S. WALLIS, Western Mgr., 
First Nat'l Bank Bldg., Chicago. 
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SALARIES OF AD MEN. 


Ben B. Hampton Talks on the Possi- 
bilities of Advertising as a 
Business Career. 


Ben B. Hampton, the well-known 
advertising agent, last Monday evening 
delivered the opening lecturein thecourse 
on advertising offered by the Twenty- 
Third street branch of the New York 
Y. M. C. A. on “Possibilities of the Adver- 
tising Business as a Career for Young 
Men.” 

Mr. Hampton outlined the course of 
lectures which is to be given and called 
attention to the different mediums em- 
ployed in obtaining publicity. Hespoke 
about the difficulty experienced by all 
newspapers, magazines and advertising 
agencies in securing first class men to fill 
positions on their staffs. 

‘The salary attached to the position 
of solicitor is a variable quantity,” said 
Mr. Hampton. ‘Capable men earn all 
the way from $25 to $100 a week. The 
novice must start at something like $15 
per week, but if he has the right sort of 
stuff in him he will at the end of the first 
year beable toearn $25 or $30 per week. 

“ Ad writers are paid from $25 to $30 a 
week at the start and experienced men 
from $25 to $75 a week. 

“ Advertising managers of newspapers 
and magazines must be men of unusua 
ability, as they receive salaries ranging 
from $4,000 to $15,000 a year. 

“T was recently told of an advertising 
manager of one group of publications 
who was being paid a salary of $15,000 
a year,” Mr. Hampton continued. ‘‘ He 
resigned his position to take another at 
$25,000 a year with interest in profits 
which guaranteed him an additional 
$25,000 or $50,000 a year in all without 
the investment of asingle cent of capital. 

“Assistants to advertising managers 
of periodicals are paid salaries ranging 
from $40 to $100 oreven $150 per week. 

“The large departments stores employ 
advertising managers, who have from 
one to & dozen assistants, and the sal- 
aries range from $1,500 to $10,000 a 
year. Inthe advertising agencies there 
are numerous positions which pay fairly 
large salaries. The rate or contract 
agents, men who negotiate with the 
newspapers forspace.draw salaries rang- 
ing from $25 to $75 and $100 a week. 
Bookkeepers who are familiar with 
agency matter draw from $1,500 to $5.- 
000 a year. In the checking departmert 
the man in charge receives from $20 to 
$35 a week, and his assistants from $9 
to $15. 

“The advertising business is a good 
business to grow old in. All that a 
man may have learned up to fifty 
may make him valuable to some one 
as a counsellor and adviser. If he has 
conducted himself properly and has 
made himeelf proficient in the work he 
probably will have worked out of adver- 
tising and will have become a successful 
member of a successful firm. 

‘Tt has always seemed to me that ad- 
vertising affords a magnificent oppor- 
tunity to a young man who is capable 
to become a partner or a prominent 
stockholder in a responsible firm or cor- 
poration.” 

The second lecture will be delivered 
next Monday evening by Frank L. Blanch- 
ard on ‘‘The History and Philosophy of 
Advertising.” 

W. L. Terhune Nominated. 

W. L. Terhune, publisher of the Boot 
and Shoe Recorder, Boston, has received 
the Republican nomination for Senator 
from the Seventh Suffolk Senatorial 
district, the most important Senatorial 
district in Massachueetts. Mr. Terhune 
carried all three wards. 





To Handle Syndicate Stories. 


J. V. Sloan & Co., New York, have in- 
corporated with $50,000 capital to deal 
in newspaper syndicate stories. The 
directors are J. V.Sloan and E.G. Sloan, 
of New York, and R. N. Asterly, of 
Brooklyn. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Nevada County News is a new 
weekly paper at Prescott, Ark. Charles 
E. Shankle is editor and proprietor. 


A new weekly paper will soon bestarted 
at Harriman, Tenn. Judge John W. 
Staples, Democratic candidate for Con- 
gress at the last election, will be the edi- 
tor. The paper will support ex-Gov. 
Taylor for the Senatorial nomination. 


Carl Arno, for several years connected 
with the San Antonio Free Press, has 
begun the publication at Gonzales, Tex., 
of a weekly German paper called the 
Reform. The paper will be printed on 
the plant of the new Gonzales Daily 
Globe. 


The New Montreal Standard. 

Tke Standard, the new weekly pub- 
lished by the George Murray Publishing 
Company, Ltd., of Montreal, made its 
first appearanceon Sept.23. The initial 
number contained 168 columns and was 
filled with interesting reading that is 
bound to make it popular in Canada. 
Especially fine were the premium plates 
and colored illustrations presenting 
scenesand incidents of Old Canada. The 
newsboys did a thriving business selling 
the magazine on the streets of Montreal 
the morning itappeared. The Canadian 
press predicts a great future for the 
Standard and refers to it as the 
“Graphic” of Canada. 





T. Edgar Pemberton Dead. 

T. Edgar Pemberton, the English 
dramatist, died at Broadway, Worcester- 
shire last week. Mr. Pemberton, dram- 
atic collaborator with Bret Harte and 
dramatic critic of the Birmingham Post, 
was born at Birmingham in 1849. He 
was the author of several novels and 
many plays, a lecturer of note, and one 
of the best known writers on dramatic 
subjects in England. He wrote biograph- 
ies of E. A. Sothern, T. W. Robertson, 
Bret Harte and others. Mr. Pember- 
ton’s other works included “ Dickens’s 
London” and “Charles Dickens and the 
Stage.” 





Weekly Papers Combineas Semi-Weekly. 

The three newspapers at Lancaster, 
8.C., the Review, Ledger, and Enterprise, 
have been purchased by a stock company 
and conswlidated under the name of the 
Lancaster News. Charles T.. Connors, 
who edited the Review, is editor of the 
consolidated paper, andJ.M. Riddle, Jr., 
also of the Review, is business manager. 
The new company is capitalized at $10, 
000. Mayor R. E. Wylie, of Lancaster, 
is president, and W. C. Canthen is secre- 
tary and treasurer. The news will be 
published semi-weekly. 





A New Journal for Investors. 

The Moody Corporation, New York, 
will soon begin the publication of 
Moody’s Magazine, ‘‘a monthly review 
for investors, bankers, and men of 
affairs,’ with offices at 35 Nassau street. 
Byron W. Holt, a man of wide experi- 
ence in such work, will be editor of the 
new journal. 


Talk of New Alabama Daily. 

J. W. Roberts, editor of the Huntsville 
(Ala.) Republican, a weekly that sus- 
pended a few weeks ago, is said to be 
behind a movement for the establish- 
ment of a new daily in Huntsville. 








New Kentucky Daily. 

A new daily paper will soon appear at 
Fulton, Ky., backed by the temperance 
sympathizers of that place. It will be 
published by the American Baptist Flag, 
of which Rev. J. N. Hall is the manager. 





New Daily at Shamokin. 
The Shamokin (Pa.) Daily Labor 
Leader has recently madeits appearance. 
W.J. Thomas is editor and proprietor. 





BALTIMORE NEWS BUYS LOT. 


Purchases Site Adjoining Its New Building 
to Provide for Future Extension. 


The Baltimore News last Tuesday 
closed a contract for the purchase of the 
lot on Fayette street adjoining its build- 
ing ou the East. This property has a 
frontage of nearly thirty feet on Fayette 
street and a depth of about seventy-four 
feet. 

The “old Mechanice’ Bank site, which 
after the fire was purchased by The News 
for its new building, had a frontage of 
seventy-five feet on Fayette street by 
about seventy-four feet on Calvert street. 
The widening of Calvert street reduced 
the Fayettestreet frontage to fifty-seven 
feet and a few inchee. The News lot will 
now have afrantage on Fayette street 
of eighty-seven feet. The additional 
property provides room for future ex- 
pansion. 





Want Hearst for Mayor. 

At the mass meeting of the Municipal 
Ownership League, held last Wednesday 
night at the Grand Central Palace, 
William R. Hearst was enthusiastically 
nominated for Mayor of Greater New 
York. Ex- Senator John Ford, who has 
frequently been mentioned as a candi- 
date, seconded the nomination. Mr. 
Hearst was present and made an address. 
He had already sent a letter to the com- 
mittee asking that another be named to 
lead the Municipal Ownership forces. 
If Mr. Hearst accepts the nomination, 
there may yet be a spirited campaign 
in the mayoralty contest. 





Atlantic City Daily Changes Hands. 

The Atlantic City Evening Union, es- 
tablished by John F. Hall, who for six- 
teen years has beenitsowner and editor, 
was sold last week to a stock company 
of hotel men, headed by Walter E. Edge, 
owner of the Atlantic City Press. Mr. 
Edge took charge of the Union this week 
and will publish it as an evening Repub- 
lican paper. The Union has heretofore 
been independent in politice. 





Henry E. Eland a Benedict. 

Henry E. Eland, of the Washington 
bureau of the Publishers Press, was 
married recently in New York to Miss 
Nellie Bristow Grant, daughter of Mrs. 
Frances Grant. Mr. Eland was one of 
the men who did such excellent work for 
the Publishers Press at the Portemouth 
peace conference. Mr. and Mrs. Eland 
are making their home at the Virginia 
in Washington. 





New Paper for Nashville. 

There is talk of a new paper, probably 
a weekly, being established at Nashville, 
Tenn., to support Hon. M. R. Patterson 
in his candidacy for the Democratic nom- 
ination for Governor of Tennessee. Col. 
D. B. Cooper is mentioned as one of the 
chief promotors of the venture. It is 
probable that the plant of the defunct 
Nashville Daily News will be used in 
issuing the publication. 

Editors Have Yellow Fever. 

Ben H. Thomas, for some time editor 
of the Pensacola (Fla.) Journal, was 
stricken with yellow fever last week. 
City Editor Hayes, of the Journal, is also 
down withthe disease. Mr. Thomas isa 
son of Ben H. Thomas, the well-known 
Chicago railroad man. 


New Polish Daily. 

The Glos Polinski, or Polish Voice, is 
the name of a Polish Democratic daily 
that bas recently begun publication at 
Milwaukee. It is issued from the office 
of the Kuryer Polski, an independent 
paper. 








The Hudson (N. Y.) Register recently 
installed a new Hoe double cylinder press 
2 added a column to the page in ita 
size. 


NEW CORPORATIONS. 


Cheltenham Press, Lynn, Mass. Capi- 
tal, $15,000. William O. Hadley, Wil- 
bert S. Graham and John Ingram. 





The Immigration Publishing Company, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Capital, $5,000. 
Incorporators: C. Leib, Dr. H. Berlin, 
Robert Scholze and others. 


The Wellsburg (W. Va.) Publishing 
Company, with $1,000 capital, incor- 
porated by C. K. Jacob, W. R. Grass, 
L. M. Reffner, Thomas W. Carmichael 
and W. R. Barth, all of Cincinnati, O. 


Health Publishing Company, New 
York, to publish magazine called Health. 
Capital, $100,000. Incorporators: 
Charles A. Tyrrell, M. D., 321 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York; Richard Palmer, Hili- 
side avenue, Jamaica, N. Y., and others. 


Buchanan Publishing Company (Inc.), 
Buchanan, Va., to own and operate a 
newspaper, publishing and printing 
plant. Capital, $5,000. Incorporators: 
H. A. Lattane, president; W. C. Barker, 
vice-president; J. S. Shultze, secretary 
and treasurer, all of Buchanan. 





T. J. Keenan’s Bank. 

The Daily Consular and Trade Reports 
contain the following reference to the Isle 
of Pines Bank, of which Thomas J. 
Keenan, secretary of the Publishers 
Press Association and former owner of 
the Pittsburg Press, is president: 

‘‘In May, of the current year, the Isle 
of Pines Bank, of which Thomas J. Keen- 
anis president, opened its doors for busi- 
ness. The patronagereceived upto date 
warrants the statement \;jhat the neces- 
sity for a bank has long been felt by the 
by the people of the island. Both Amer- 
ica currency and thecommercial currency 
of Cuba—that is, Spanish gold and sil- 
ver—are in use. The American currency 
is always ata premium, say about thirty- 
five per cent., in comparison with Span- 
ish silver.” 





Gen. Booth’s Prayer for Reporters. 

The following is taken from the prayer 
for reporters by Gen. Booth, of the Sal- 
vation Army, as printed in the Aberdeen 
Evening Gazette: 

‘And now, Dear Lord, bless the re- 
porters whose nimble pens catch every 
word almost before it is uttered. Like 
Thyself, they are omnipresentand almost 
omnipotent. If we takethe wings of the 
morning and fly to the uttermost parts 
of the earth, they are there. They meet 
us in the jungles of Africa; they waylay 
us even in the Atlantic Ocean; and when 
we tread the prairies of North America, 
behold, they are there. May their light 
and their goodness be equal to their 
power, and in the General Assembly of 
Heaven let no reporter be excluded.” 





Rome Evening Herald’s Special. 

The Rome (Ga.) Evening Herald issued 
with its regular Sunday edition on Sept. 
24, a special trade and industrial number 
which was calculated to advertise Rome 
and its resources. The edition was 
widely distributed outside of Rome and 
will doubtless have the desired effect of 
drawing attention to that thriving 
Southern city. It reflects much credit 
on Walter Edward Duncan, editor of the 
paper, and M. C. White, its business 
manager. 


CHANGES IN INTEREST. 


J.E. Williams has purchased the Mani- 
tou (Okla.) Field Glass of W. T. Cowgill. 


J. G. Campbell has bought the interest 
of his partner, Charles Hood, in the Wel- 
lington (Kan.) Free Press. Mr. Hood 
bas purchased a job printing plant at 
Hutchinson, Kan. 





Henry Mickels has sold his interest in 
the Cheney (Wash.) Free Press to C. E. 
Caldwell, who will edit and manage the 
paper. Mr. Mickels may engagein news- 





paper work at Odessa, Wash. 
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PLANS FOR CHICAGO VISITORS. a elie alien Ce 


New York Press Club Arranging Enter- 
tainment for Guests From the West. 
The New York Press Club has practi- 

eally completed plans for the entertain- 

ment of the Chicago Press Club, who will 








visit this city next week. A committee 


of five will meet the party at Washing- 

ton next Wednesday and accompany ? 
them to New York, arriving at about 

midnight. 


On Thursday the clubmen will takea 


trip up the Hudson to West Point, 
where special exercises are promised for 
their entertainment. They will be the 
guests of the People’s Line on this trip. 


On Thureday evening a banquet will be 
held for the visitors in the parlors of the 


New York Press Club. 
Friday morning will be spent in mak- 
ing a tour of New York harbor, and in 


the afternoon the party will go to the 1 
Hippodrome, Thompson & Dundy hav- 
ing donated 100 tickets. A smoker will that makes a specialty of giving its clients 
be heid in the evening at the rooms of . 5 


>reas Club. 
ee what they want; 


Yodlers at New York Press Club. 

The same famous organization of yod- ‘ " 
lers and musicians that was ove of the that is always alert—always progressive ; 
most favored attractions at the St. 
Louis World's Fair, entertained the 
members of the New York Press Club on that never sleeps < 
Thursday of last week. This band of 
singers and dancers, sixteen in number, 


scidais bo uate She Gisection af Mere that will enable you to give the news of the 
Frantz Rainer, arrived in New York on oo : 
the Grosser Kurfurst on Sept. 26, and world to your readers if you take it; 


this was the firstof the series of concerts 
they will give in this country, the tour 
embracing the principal cities of the that is “fine business’”’: 
United States. On I'riday of last week 
they made their second New York ap- 
pearance before the German Press Club. that wants vou for a elient: 
Master David Gally, the ‘Boy Trage- : ' ’ 
dian,” closed the New York Press Club 
entertainment with “the chamber scene oe _ . 

‘ oive v ‘ a9 t, . . 
satay eee epee we Rp ngatny ere anary that will give you a beat on the other fellow 
ligence and force. 


AID ob when anything happens worth while ; 
West Virginia Editors. ; 

The West Virginia Editorial Associa- zs 
tion, in session recently at Webster that gets there every time; 
Springs, elected the following officers: 
President, J. Bruce Hess, editor of the 


Mannington Enterprise; vice-president, that gives first class service at a 
Heddrick, of Bluefield; secretaries, John- f 
son, of Elkins, and Randolph, of Burns- moderate cost: 


ville, and treasurer, Col.- Dennis, of 
Lewisburg. The next annual meeting 
will be held at Bluefield. The editors that gives you your money’s worth ; 
were the guests of the B. & O. Railroad r E 
on the trip to the meeting, the excursion 


being personally conducted by W. E. that is indispensible if you want to keep 
Lowes, editor of the Book of the Royal 
Blue; C. W. Allen, traveling passenger abreast of the times: 


agent, and G. B. Luckey, the B. & O.’s 
official photographer. ‘ 
that delivers the goods. 





Reading Press Club’s Jaunt. 

The Reading Press Club last week 
returned from its fifteenth annua) fall That association is the i 
excursion. The ,trip this year covered 
214 miles, including a visit to Lake 
Hopatcong. N.J., and a cruise on the 


lake in naphtha launches. It was made 
over the lines of the Philadelphia & 
Reading and the Central Railroad of New 


Jersey, and was personally conducted 

by Harry E. Ruhe, division passenger | 
agent, of Allentown; Edgar A. Reif- 

snyder, assistant district passenger PARK ROW BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY. 
agent, and Edward Lewis, of the general 
office, Philadelphia. There were 126 


men, women and children in the party. WRITE FOR PARTICULARS, 


Missouri Daily Suspends. 

The Marshall (Mo.) Daily Index has 
suspended. It has been published by 
Dr. C. J. Blackburn, who will return to 
Blackburn, Mo.. and publish the Black- 
burn Herald. The reported sale of the 
Index to Gen. R. C. Horne, of Marshall, 
Was not consummated. 


























